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The Postgrad 


PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
by 
H. GORDON McFARLANE 


Shortly after the present constitution of the Association of Alumni was 
published in The Postgrad, I received many letters and telephone calls from 
members of the alumni. These people were dissatisfied with the constitution 
because they felt it was not democratic. When they applied to the Government 
of Quebec for the Incorporation of the Association of Alumni, the government 
required further regulations as to membership and voting. These regulations if 
included in our Constitution would have only added to the undemocratic aspects 
of the constitution. 


In the light of these facts, the executive contacted Bill Aaron and Murray 
Spiegel to draw up a new constitution. These graduates submitted what we 
feel is an excellent constitution. This constitution is now in the final stages of 
being passed by the alumni executive. 


The new constitution makes provision for a board of directors and executive 
committee. It also wipes out the old assessment of ten dollars per year and 
replaces it with a membership fee of five dollars per year. Another important 
development which will effect the future of the alumni is the plan now under 
way to secure an executive secretary for the Association of Alumni. ‘The executive 
of the alumni have met with the administration staff of the college to discuss 
this matter, and further announcements should be forthcoming shortly. 


I realize that many of the alumni members and students of the college have 
been dissatisfied with the alumni (The Georgian wrote an editorial re Sir George 
Alumni). The executive welcomes this criticism when it is justified. Therefore 
it has been gratifying to receive letters in the past month from other universities 
who sought our advice rather than criticising. Apparently, we are one of the 
few alumni in the country who publish a magazine, have a Student Loan Fund, 
and organize alumni activities without the aid of an executive secretary. 
Universities have been writing us inquiring on how this is accomplished and 
what stages we have gone through to be on the threshold of hiring an executive 
director. 


It is sincerely hoped that some of our critics will take advantage of this 


new constitution and run for office, and in doing so, perhaps help carry the 
alumni a step further in the service of the college. 
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POSTGRAD PATTER 
HE’S NOT LOST: That’s what Louise Lessard tells us about her husband, 


George, whom we have apparenty been listing in our ‘Lost Alumni’ columns. 
Apologies to you both. To set the record straight — George is a teacher at 
Baron Byng as well as the college high school. He married the former Louise 
Dent, of Cochrane, Ont., in 1939, the same year he graduated from Sir George. 
Louise is a grad of Toronto Normal School and is now a teacher at Somerled 
School in Montreal. The Lessard family lives at 8052 Kildare Rd., Cote St. Luc. 


THE DIRECTORY PRCBLEMS: Yes, we had our problems with our Alumni 
Directory. First, it was late coming off the presses. Second, there were any 
number of inaccuracies, some of which we take the blame for. Third, many 
names were left out — Not because we don’t like you, but because if all grads’ 
names had been used, we would have run into a gigantic issue (in size) and a 
gigantic bill (in money) for printing. We’ve learned a lot putting out that first 
issue. Next time, not so much information on all of you, and we’ll try and get 
everyone in. But we have to add — the co-operation of the majority of grads 
in the project was pitiful to say the least. Only 700 of the more than 3,000 
grads returned the completed questionnaire which was sent out. So, we can’t 
take all the blame. Wait’ll next time. 


YOU AND OTHERS: Good news travels slow in this case — Mary and 
George Porges, former Georgians, report the birth of a son, Richard, last 
October . . . Harry Pilkington promoted to area traffic supervisor with the Bell 
Telephone — reported to be living in the Toronto district now . . . Last we 
heard of John Foster he was working in East Pakistan on a paper mill project . . . 
William Dodge, executive vice-president of the Canadian Labor Congress, sent 
along his best wishes with his assessment fee. Thanks for both, Bill . . . The 
same to Bill Hamilton, Canada’s (and Sir George’s) Postmaster General, Dr. 
Bridges and Prof. Finnie . . . Paula Frei, B.A. 57, now Mrs. P. Reisner 
and in Europe for a year... We’ve received a nice note from Stan Veira, who 
has been appointed business manager and assistant to the president of the 
Daycroft School in Stamford, Conn. He’s also teaching a Spanish II course, 
which keeps him busy on the campus. 


THANKS TO PHEBE PROWSE: For those kind words and the items she 
sent along to us... Mrs. Yolande Taylor, nee Dugal, has been awarded her 
degree of Master of Hospital Administration. Yolande was one of only two girls 


(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 9) 

in the class at the University of Montreal to be so honored. She’s been named 
administrative assistant in the Women’s Pavilion of the Royal Victoria . 
Carolyn Archer married to John Osborne in Valois, Que. .. . Hans Treffner, 
Science *55, appointed lecturer of mathematics at Carleton U., Ottawa, and 
living at 164 Carling Ave. ... Lilian Siegel (nee Jaslow) has bought a new 
home in l’Abord a Plouffe, outside Montreal, and has taken on the duties of 
editor of the ““Chomedy Newsletter” — and besides that she has a young boy 
to look after . . . Our family is expecting an addition in July. 


ONE WE MISSED: We left out Joan Gravel, now Mrs. G. R. Begley, in the 
directory. She used to be an advertising research analyst —- now a housewife. 
Sorry we forgot you, Joan, best wishes for the future . . . Aside to Charles Lasdin: 
Thanks for offer to help on The Postgrad — We'll be in touch with you . 
You’re right, Oliver Niehouse, Science 57 — the only squawks we received 
were from those whose names were left out of the directory. Oliver is attending 
graduate school at the University of Toronto and is marketing manager for 
Yardley of London (Canada) Limited in Toronto. Other Georgians in the 
area can reach him at WA. 4-2108 or BE. 3-3823 ... Vic Yates transferred by 
IBM to Quebec from Three Rivers, besides he’s been promoted and engaged . . . 
Any of you who have moved, please, please send us your new address — Write 
to Secretary, Association of Alumni, Sir George Williams College, 1435 
Drummond St., Montreal. Do it today. 
IT’S THE TRUTH ‘The firm name of Gold, Rush and Company isn’t a joke. 
Partners are Maurice Gold and Ronald Rush . .. Rev. David Busby is director 
of the Anglican Conference for the Diocese of Toronto . . . Knute Sorensen, B.Sc., 
who was principal of Briarwood Elementary School, now heads Northview 
Elementary ... Mrs. D. B. Clarke, wife of the vice-principal and registrar, is a 
student in one of her husband’s courses — World Literature. She’s second year 
Arts students . . . Commerce undergraduates reported questioning certain 
weaknesses in that Faculty’s teaching staff . . . Assessment fees coming into the 
alumni office — but not fast enough. How about you? 
WE DO GET COMPLIMENTS DEP’T: “I have been given to understand 
that your Alumni Association at Sir George is a highly successful one, and I am 
quite impressed with the handbook which has been recently issued by your staff.” 
The quote is from a letter received by our association president from Miss 
F. J. Garnett, Bulletin Editor, Brandon College Alumni Association, Brandon, 
Manitoba. 
BIG BREAKFAST: ‘These names might be familiar to you. They’re the fellows 
who attended a breakfast affair in the Central Y in February, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the National Council of YMCA’s. Though you might 
like to know where they are now: Al Dodds, Barrie, Ont.; Lloyd Ring, Montreal; 
Jim Hawkes, Montreal; Reg Gates, Montreal; Murray Shantz, Toronto; Glen 
Gray, Montreal; Ross Bannerman, St. James 12, Mont.; Bob Fraser, Sir 
George; Bert King, Edmonton; Gordon McFarlane, Montreal; Art Jordan, 
Hamilton; Bob Rae, Montreal; Harry Borden, Montreal; Ron Edwards, 
Toronto; Don Marks, Hamilton; Ken MacKeracher, St. Catharines, Ont.; 
Mac Singleton, Montreal; Chuck Griffith, Moncton, N.B.; Ross Seaman, 
Montreal; G. Lloyd Welton, Montreal; Ron Hupfield, ‘Toronto; Gordon Clarke, 
Chatham, Ont.; Vic Bryant, Montreal; Muriel Teager, Toronto; John Kidd, 
Ottawa; H. F. Hall, Montreal; William Johnstone, Montreal. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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(Continued from page 11) 
GRAD GOSSIP: Mr. and Mrs. Alec Fineberg — he’s the alumni association’s 
treasurer — welcomed a new addition to the family recently, a boy, David. The 
Finebergs are also the proud parents of another son, Joseph, and Ruth 4... 
Jean DesRosiers, former alumni treasurer, elected vp of the Montreal Real 
Estate Board . .. Dave Zacharin, another proud papa . . . Sincere sympathies 
to Mrs. R. M. Hochster (the former Marcia Getz) on the death of her father... 
Dr. J. Adrian Leduc a recent visitor to the college — now doing research in 
physical chemistry . . . John Martin, Com. °53, appointed comptroller of 
Schering Corp. Ltd., pharmaceutical manufacturers — he was formerly with 
RCA Victor .. . Ambrose Klain, Sc. °57, married to Phyllis Thompson and now 
living in Cleveland, O. He is assistant planner, Regional Planning Commission, 
and Mrs. Klain is head nurse in the recovery room of University Hospitals . 
Mrs. S. Ostro, the former Elizabeth Merson, presently doing medical social 
work in the Home Care Department, Herbert Reddy Memorial Hospital in 
Westmount . . . Bertrand Walsh, Sc. ’42, is librarian with the Jackson Laboratory 
Library, Dupont Co., in Wilmington, Del. Wedding bells will soon be ringing 
for him and Dorothy Seesholtz. 


Dr. Hall Suggests... 


TWO OR MORE YEARS WORK 
BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 


Recently, I had the rare pleasure of spending a week-end with my three 
young grandsons. We engaged in such important projects as making Valentines, 
going skating and speculating on the possible chances of the Black Hawks to win 
the Stanley Cup. In the midst of this, it occurred to me that these boys belong 
to the generation who will do the work and determine the direction of affairs in 
the early years of the 21st century. If that century is as different from ours, as 
ours is from the 19th, what does this mean in terms of education and upbringing 
today? 

With this in mind, may I suggest a few principles or generalizations which 
seem to me to be basic to education and, therefore, to life. 

In the first place, may I suggest that education is coincident with life. In 
other words, all of life’s experiences are, or may be, educative. Organized educa- 
tion, represented by schools and colleges, serves only to direct, to focus, we trust 
to intensify, the educational process which is basically the change and develop- 
ment of people. 

An undergraduate told me, the other day, that he would like to have a 
whole year at college without any courses to interfere with extracurricular activi- 
ties. Most of us professional educators would not go as far as this, and I am sure 
some of my colleagues would be shocked by the suggestion. However, I am 
still convinced that the development of the individual is related to all of the 
activities of life. 


Uniqueness of Individual 


This leads to a second principle — one that is obvious but often overlooked 
in practice. It is simply the fundamental uniqueness of each individual. There 
is a serious disease which overtakes educationalists and educational institutions. 
This has been called “‘hardening of the categories.” Its symptoms are disregard 
for this doctrine of individual differences in all people; and in our day of greater 
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and greater numbers and larger and larger institutions, it is apt to assume epide- 
mic proportions. 

In my opinion, our most basic educational problems arise in this area and 
our greatest difficulties stem from the sin of disregard of the individual as a per- 
son, if you will, a child of God. Surely, the teacher must have faith in the ultimate 
possibilities of people. Without this faith his job would be dreary, indeed. How- 
ever, this does not mean that each individual should follow a pattern or that 
his growth should take place along a predicted line. The individuality of each 
personality surely implies the possibility of greatness, and it is not for us to see 
in advance where this greatness will arise or how it will express itself. 

A few days ago there occurred the 150th anniversary of the birth of two 
great men whose influence on the 19th century can scarcely be overestimated. 
Born on the same day, but a world apart, Abraham Lincoln and Charles Darwin 
had only in common their own versions of the English language. Their formal 
education could scarcely have been more different, but each in his own: way 
achieved early in life some compelling vision, some dream, in which he was 
concerned, but which I believe was fundamentally altruistic. They dreamed, I 
think, not of themselves as great men, but rather of great ideas which might 
come to the world through them. 

Not many are Lincolns or Darwins, of course, but there surely are many 
in the history of the race who, in their own ways, have early achieved what Pro- 
fessor M. V. C. Jeffreys has called “the vision of greatness.” 


‘Not Mass Produced’ 
One thing the education of these men had in common was that it was not 
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mass produced. Paradoxically, however, may we not say that if Lincoln and 
Darwin could overcome the handicaps of their educational shortcomings, then 
perhaps the youth of our generation may on occasion rise above the mediocrity 
of their environment including the problems of mass education against which 
we are constantly warned on every side. 


Now, I hope that I shall not be misunderstood. I have tried to state my 
faith in education as a personal, individual and unique process for each person. 
May I now turn to what may seem to be a contradictory thesis and state my be- 
lief in universal opportunity for formal education. There are dangers in universal 
education, but there are dangers in everything great and it is my belief that the 
dangers are often overemphasized. 


We in Canada have a big problem in this area. Not only have we a rapidly 
increasing generation of youth but, also, we have some catching-up to do in terms 
of equipment, buildings and staff in the educational picture. Those who criticize 
our educational system often overlook the fact that we are practically being 
forced by circumstances to achieve quantity even at the expense of quality. This 
is a hard choice and one which no educationalist wants to make or perhaps 
should make. However, since I am out on a limb already, I would like to state 
my belief that all Canadians should be given, at least, the opportunity of going 
as far as they are able and desirous of going in the educational process. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I am not asking, for example, that higher education be 
made easy or that it be made free. I am asking that it be made possible; and 
I believe that we should not be satisfied with anything less. 
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Going To Cost Money 

Sooner or later we get around to the cost, and it is not new or radical for 
you to hear from educationalists that the schools and colleges of this country are 
going to cost money, but then it seems as though everything in this country is going 
to cost more. The question is a relative one. I have recently learned, on what 
I think is good authority, that in 1932, 3.2 percent of the nation’s total expendi- 
tures were for education at all levels . In 1957, it was also 3.2 percent. Of course, 
this represents a tremendous increase in dollars, but when we compare the per- 
centages spent in those two years with what must be called luxury items, to say 
nothing of the gadgets of our time, the percentage increase is striking. Somehow 
education must more than hold its own in its share of the national budget if 
Canada is going to maintain its place in this educational contest. 

Modern educational philosophy has pictured the school as a microcosm; 
that is as a little world or a little sample of the world adjusted to the needs of 
the particular group. However, the school is not only a world, the world is a 
school. For, as I have said, all experiences can be and should, be educative. In 
addition to this, education is not confined to any age. The concept that only 
youth can learn was long ago dissipated both by psychological research and prac- 
tical experience in adult education. Adults can learn if they want to, and some 
of us are coming to the conclusion that many adults want to learn to a greater 
extent on the average than do youth. From personal experience I am convinced 
that one, two, or even more years of practical experience in the world of work 
between high school and college would have great educational benefits. By and 
large, there is nothing wrong with the present generation of college youth that a 
little maturity will not cure. Many teachers and educational administrators were 
surprised at the success achieved by the veterans who returned to college after the 
war. However, those of us who had experience with evening education were 
not surprised because we knew the values of a few years additional maturity in 
the educational process. Of course, we might lose some of the traditional fun 
and games which are on this continent so much a part of college life, and I am 
not deprecating this. However, there are few great gains without some loss. 

A Higher Plateau 

I wish there were time to tell you of some of the people whom I have known 
over the years here in Montreal who have followed learning for its own sake, 
sometimes under difficult conditions, and who have thereby been led one way or 
another into a higher plateau of life where the vision was broader and the 
opportunity for service greater. I could tell you of a young brewery worker who 
is now an assistant professor in a large university; of a coal salesman who became 
an expert anatomist just as a hobby; of a grandmother who graduated with a 
major in psychology just because she was interested; of a young accountant who 
became a minister of the church; of hundreds of men and women, each in his own 
way, discovering that live and learn is a good motto. 

Finally, as a concomitant to my thesis that “all the world’s a school” and 
that learning is for all of life, may I go one step further and say that we are all 
teachers. One could preach a sermon on this theme and the text might be “We 
are members one of another.” But surely this is true on the practical as well 
as the idealistic level. I often tell students that I wish they could realize how 
much influence they have on each other. A mere dean or principal has small 
personal influence on the thinking and attitudes of students compared to the 
president of a student society or similar leader. If they say that a course is a snap, 
or that the night before an examination is the time to study, or that cutting after- 
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noon labs for the sake of movies and poolrooms is good education, then the 
preaching of earnest professors is of little avail, for what do they know of the 
real world, having been born in or close to another century and having been 
educated without benefit of television. Perhaps I sound cynical, but I do not 
mean to. I merely emphasize the fact that an inescapable part of the educational 
process is the day by day personal influence of our fellows. This applies as much 
to you and me as it does to our sons and grandsons and it carries a great respons- 
ibility for us all. As the world becomes smaller, our mutual contacts and influence 
become greater. For this is the way we live and learn in this exciting age, in this 
wonderfully stimulating, challenging and interesting world. 


— (A speech delivered to The Canadian Club of Montreal.) 
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‘Millstones Around Necks’ 


COLLEGES LOT BETTER OFF 
WITHOUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS ? 


“Some alumni associations are millstones around the necks of universities,” 
says Frank Lovell, secretary of the University of Saskatchewan Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

“Many of our universities and colleges would be a lot better off if they did 
not have their alumni associations as they exist today,” Mr. Lovell declared. 

“With the problems confronting our colleges, none of them can afford to 
have an alumni association that does not have a program of superior service.” 

He spoke at the annual conference in Seattle of District VIII of the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council during a panel discussion on the topic ‘“‘Alumni — the Core 
Group in Development.” (Development is usually considered in higher education 
to mean fund-raising.) Mr. Lovell is a past chairman of District VIII, which 
includes Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, Alaska, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. 

He told the meeting: “Most of our alumni associations operate out of ex- 
perience based on sentimental tradition. They began as social groups of people 
with a common background. Later they were looked upon as a source of funds, 
and it was at this stage that the concept of service and responsibility to alma 
mater entered the picture. 

“But here the association usually caused this concept to be stifled. The asso- 
ciation had its worthy aims and objects, but created an exclusive organization 
through its persistent pursuit of fees or donations. If you paid you belonged; 
if you didn’t, you were hounded until you capitulated or became immune.” 

Mr. Lovell also claimed many university presidents have been misled into 
believing that the alumni association has a value to the institution far greater than 
it actually does. 

“T use the term misled,” he continued, “because the concept of the value 
of alumni to higher education today is arrived at from knowledge of top examples 
of alumni service. ‘These are wonderful examples of new concepts and service, 
but they are not getting through to enough campuses.” 

The University of Saskatchewan’s alumni secretary contended that a univers- 
ity will not have an effective core of alumni until “you can communicate new 
ideas to them. 

“You know as well as I do that the ‘good alumnus’ is created in the class- 

{room by the faculty, not by pursuing him with a form letter in a two-cent 
stamped envelope. 

“And yet,” he asked his audience, “how many of you have had an oppor- 
tunity to address your faculty on concepts of alumni relations? 

“How about your alumni association board of directors? Do they provide 
opportunities to receive and discuss new ideas, or are they too busy getting 
through their meetings?” 

Mr. Lovell said alumni should be part of the core group in development 
(fund-raising) “but remember, think of them as individuals who should be 
stimulated to show an interest in higher education, and not just expected to take 
an interest just because they are alumni.” 

He concluded: “Time is running out. With the problems confronting our 
colleges and universities, none of them can afford to have an alumni association 
that does not have a program of superior service.” 
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YMCA HAS 
SPREAD ITSELF 
TOO THIN 


The YMCA has in the past decade fallen into two serious errors, Dr. Murray 
G. Ross, vice-president of the University of Toronto, declared recently. 


The movement called progressive education has led the YMCA to build its 
program on what is referred to as “the interests of youth,” to use questionnaires 
to determine what these interests are, and to say to boys in club meetings, “what 
would you like to do today?” 


Now the great weakness of this approach is that youth can only identify as 
“interests” those things with which they had had some experience — either in 
fact or in imagination. It is interesting for a teacher to know this but such inform- 
ation hardly provides him with the content for a school curriculum or for a 
YMCA program. Youth have not the knowledge, the wisdom or the experience 
to build such a curriculum or program. And in many schools and YMCA’s we 
have acted as if they did. 


A second weakness is that the YMCA has been seeking to become all things 
to all people. There are YMCA programs for both sexes almost from the cradle 
to the grave and in almost every area of human endeavor. I do not believe that 
as some critics have said, “the YMCA has become a giant revolving door” but 
there is some truth in the accusation that the association has spread itself too 
thin, that it seeks to do too many things and that in so doing, it has lost force. 
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OPPOSITION NEEDS UNITY 
TO DEFEAT NU — QUINN 


Until opposition forces in Quebec 
achieve some unity, the National Union 
“is firmly entrenched in office,” Pro- 
fessor Herbert F. Quinn, of the political 
Science department of Sir George Wil- 
liams College, said recently. 

Speaking to an Association of Alumni 
seminar at the college. Prof. Quinn said 
“the question between now and the 
next election is whether the opposition 
groups can form a common front.” 

Prof. Quinn, a 48-year-old Mont- 
realer, took his lecture from a to-be- 
published doctoral thesis he has done 
for Columbia University. 

“The opposition,” he said, “is divid- 
ed into three main groups; a small 
group of intellectuals called the “Social 
Nationalists,” certain sections of the 
church which oppose National Union 
labor policies and fear attemps of the 
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N.U. to gain influence over church 
organs and the trade unions.” 

But, he said, “at the moment the 
Liberal party is the only politically- 
organized group of any importance, 
and it is divided between a conservative 
right wing and a reformist left wing.” 

The National Union party, he said, 
started in the early 1930s as a party of 
radical nationalism, with a program 
similar to the New Deal in the United 
States. 

“But when Mr. Duplessis gained 
office in 1936, he transformed it into a 
party of conservative nationalism.” 

The party had kept the support of 
most of the people in the province 
despite the change in its economic 
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policies, because of the weakness of the 
opposition, the party’s stand during the 
war and on provincial autonomy and 


“ts use of control over the administra- . 


tion to set up a patronage system,” 
Prof. Quinn said. 


“It is not peculiar to the National 
Union to use government money for 
partisan purposes. That is an old tra- 
dition in the Province of Quebec,” 
Prof. Quinn said. “But it was perfected 
by the National Union.” 


Provincial autonomy has also played 
an important part in the success of the 
party, he said. 


“The National Union has emphasiz- 
ed that Quebec is the only province 
controlled by French-Canadians where 
they can enact the type of law which 
conforms to their ideas and interests, 
and that powers of government turned 
over to Ottawa are given to what is 
always a predominantly English-speak- 
ing government.” 
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PAREEZHUN FRENCH 
OR 
MONTREAL PIDGIN? 


Many people seem to be uncertain 
about the relationship between the 
French of France and that spoken in 
French Canada, particularly in the 
field of Education. The purpose of this 
article is to try to shed some light on 
the different types of French, and on 
the philosophy of the French pro- 
gramme at this College. 


There are three varieties of French 
to be found in this province, with, of 
course, considerable overlapping be- 
tween them. First, there is the French 
of the country districts, brought over 
by the original settlers, which has not 
changed greatly since that time. This 
contains a number of regionalisms and 
archaisms in its vocabularly, and cer- 


tain dialectal pronunciations, since the 
French settlers were essentially of farm- 
ing stock. Secondly, there is the French 
of the cultured classes — a very small 
minority in colonial times — which is 
close to that spoken by the educated 
Frenchman of today. Finally, there 
exists in the Montreal area typical city 
dialect, permeated with slang terms and 
anglicisms — what we have referred 
to in the title by “Montreal pidgin”. 
This seems to be inevitable in the case 
of large cities — English-language 
parallels exist in the unlovely dialects 
of Glasgow, London or Brooklyn. The 
characteristics of this Montreal French 
are not only a high percentage of 


Anglicisms, but also an indistinct enun- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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ciation, as though the speaker had 
abandoned the typical frontal delivery 
of French for the more guttural speech 
of his English-speaking neighbour. 


When we come to the classroom, the 
big problem facing the teacher of 
French is this: ‘What kind of French 
shall we teach?” We have a choice 


between the Parisian (or so-called 
‘“Pareezhun”) idiom, spoken, with 
minor variations, by all educated 


Frenchmen, and the various Canadian 
forms outlined above. If we decide to 
ignore the former, which of the latter 
should be regarded as standard? Un- 
fortunately, there is no standard Cana- 
dian French, although French Cana- 
dians are very conscious of their 
linguistic problems . 


No doubt a similar problem exists in 
the teaching of English. What is Cana- 
dian English? But can we justify the 
teaching of “B.B.C. English”, the af- 
fected idiom which seems to be fostered 
across the Atlantic? 


Looking at the quetions objectively, 
it would seem that the best idiom to 
choose is that which has the clearest 
enunciation. Hence, in English, we 
must reject “Southern English”, which 
has too many diphthongs (e.g. “deoun’t 
kneouw’’) and lacks precision (e.g. the 
almost total suppression of the pre-con- 
sonantal and final R) A middle-of-the- 
road North American speech, which 
avoids harsh nasality and drawl, ap- 
pears to be the ideal form of the 
language. 


In the case of French, we must reject 
the country dialects for obvious reasons 
just as we must reject the Montreal 
dialect for its lack of clarity and pre- 


cision: for example, the average 
Montréalais makes little or no distinc- 
tion between ‘‘tard” and “tort” — both 


of which he pronounces “‘taour’”’. This 
leaves us with that form of Canadian 
French which is closest to the Parisian 
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_ idiom, that of the “cultured” classes. 
This differs from Parisian French, first 
in minor details of pronunciation, such 
as a shorter “I should in a word like 
“musique” which is pronounced half- 
way between the tense sound of “creek” 
in English and the more relaxed sound 
of “crick” (this might be compared 
with the difference between North 
American “last” and Southern English 
“lahst”); secondly, in vocabulary -— 
just as the British immigrant has to 
learn_ that if he walks on his “pave- 
ment”’, he is likely to be knocked down 
by a taxi, so the Frenchman who goes 
to a Service Station and asks for “es- 
sence’ might get almost anything. In 
other words, we have to recognize these 
differences of vocabulary, but where 
we must draw the line — and our 
English-speaking compatriots are with 
us here — is in expressions of the type: 
“fixez mon flatt”. (Entre nous, this is 
the only thing that most service-station 
operators will understand, because they 
haven’t read this article.) Consequently, 
where a divergence exists, we indicate 
this to the student. We also endeavour 
to correct extremes of local pronuncia- 
tion, without insisting on total com- 
pliance with Parisian norms. Naturally 
we correct students who come up with 
grammatica solecisms, just as an 
English instructor will (we hope!) 
correct a student producing elegant 
turns of phrase such as: “I ain’t never 
seen nothin’ like that nowheres”. 


People often. criticize French pro- 
grammes, on the ground that they are 
not practical — they teach “that there 
pareezhun French”. We maintain that 
any student who makes a conscientious 
effort to master what we teach will 
have no difficulty in getting along in 
French. In the schools — and this, of 
course, is subject-matter for an article 
in itself — reasons for lack of success 


would seem to be mainly poor motiva- , 
tion, indifference or hostility on teh 


part of parents, hopelessly overcrowded | 
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classes, and occasionally, of course, 
unquaified or uninspiring teachers. In 
the College, most of these factors are 
less applicable, except for the crowded 
classes. It is hoped that in the near 
future some kind of language labora- 
tory will be set up to compensate for 
the lack of opportunity for individual 
participation. Incidentally, this would 
give Faculty members a chance to 
practice in their own time. 


Our topic, however, is not methods, 
but the type of French to be used. Our 
French Canadian compatriots are very 
conscious of the danger presented by a 
sloppy delivery and unlimited adoption 
of the anglicism. This could well lead 
to an unintelligible patois of the type 
to be found in New Orleans. One of 
the conditions of their survival is rather 
less the refusal of federal grants than 
an attempt to keep their language pure. 
To do so, they must do something about 
Montreal Pidgin, and it is only right 
that we should give them our support. 


—Reprinted from the Faculty News- 
letter by J. H. Whitelaw. 
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‘PERMANENT’ 
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UNDER STUDY 


The Lakeshore YMCA is considering the possibility of building a permanent 
branch, but the project is a year or two away, the third annual meeting of the 
branch was told recently. 

It was reported that the Lakeshore Y, youngest of Montreal district’s 10 
branches, has become the second largest since its establishment three years ago. 
It now has a membership of 2,517. 

Neil W. MacDermit was elected vice-chairman of the board of manage- 
ment. The 34 other board members remain unchanged. 

The Lakeshore branch operates a program for residents in the area from 
Pointe Claire to Senneville in 10 schools, three swimming pools and two youth 
centres. 
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CHARTER IN ’48 


The college was first conducted 
under the terms of the charter of the 
Montreal YMCA (consolidation June 
1888). In March, 1948, however, the 
college was granted a specific charter 
by the Provincial Legislature, establish- 
ing it a body corporate and politic for 
the purpose of conducting a college or 
university in the Province of Quebec. 
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Hobbies for ‘OWLS’ 
MUSIC, READING, CHILDREN 


AMONG LEISURE ACTIVITIES 
by WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
(Administrative Assistant, Evening Students ) 


Members of the faculty, both full and part-time, coud very legitimately ask 
the question when thinking of the leisure time pursuits of evening students, “What 
leisure time can they have, especially when approximately thirty-five per cent of 
the evening college student body are married?” 

A survey conducted by the E.S.A. (Evening Students’ Association) last fall 
of four hundred evening students revealed the following information. On the 
question of hobbies actively pursued, the majority listed at least one or more. 
The four which headed the list by far were music appreciation, reading, sports 
and photography. I know you are thinking what kind of music, and what kind of 
literature? The question of “kind” was outside the scope of the questionnaire. 
Other hobbies listed quite high in popularity were painting or drawing, stamp 
collecting, sewing or knitting, radio, motor cars, model construction, and bridge. 
The married students showed some interesting differences in that they listed 
gardening, and woodworking very high, which was not so with the single students 
who listed dancing, and socials high on their list. Other hobbies mentioned fairly 
frequently were chess, flying, theatre, singing, electronics, and writing. Unusual 
hobbies were soaring, bagpipe playing, mosaics, tropical fish, bird watching, 
magic, carving and folklore. Several stated their hobby as “bringing up the 
children”. We also have a goodly number of musicians which could be the 
beginning of an orchestra. 

The E.S.A. has an extensive program within the college which began in 
the fall with E.S.O.N. (Evening Students’ Orientation Night) when three thous- 
and evening students turned out for a display of club activities, and entertainment 
provided by both student and professional groups. 

In the clubs, both joint and evening, the evening students take an active and 
often a leading role e.g. Asian Studies Group, Young Men’s Business Club, Film 
Society, Georgian Flying Club, Social Democratic Club, Outing Club, Unitarian 
Club, Chess Club, Debating Club, Georgian Players (Two evening students were 
part of the cast which won the Intervarsity Drama Festival held at Queen’s 
University this year) and the Choral Society. The evening Women’s Society 
have a program of learn-to-dance classes, bridge lessons, and charm school. They 
have also been very helpful in serving tea at both college and student functions. 
From January 17-February 15, one months operation, the above clubs had fifty- 
nine different meetings with a total attendance of 2,307 (excluding special 
events). 

On the athletic side almost five hundred evening students have obtained 
membership cards for privileges in the Central Y.M.C.A. physical program, and 
a group of evening students meet regularly on Friday evenings for badminton 
and fencing. 

Evening students helped plan, and participated in the model United Nations 
Security Council, and Assembly meetings sponsored in Canada, and the United 
States, the special events such as “Pegasus” the Cultural Committee which spon- 
sored the French Canadian folk singer Jacques Labrecque and Theolonius 
Monk the jazz pianist. They are also to be seen at most of the college functions 
such as the dances, socials, and teas held throughout the academic year. 
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Finally, I should not fail to mention the hard working executive board of 
the E.S.A. which consists of sixteen members, the editor of the Evening Students 
Newsletter, and the evening students who contribute to The Georgian, and other 


student publications. 


The corporate life which is an essential part of any college community is a 
reality in the evening division for a minority of our large evening student body, 


but I hope a “growing”? reality. 


(Reprinted from The Faculty Newsletter, SGWC) 


THE ‘DOING’ AND THE ‘ENJOYING’ 
by KEN ADAMS 


The aim of any educational institu- 
tion teaching some aspect of music, 
either in specialized form or 43 a pait 
of a general arts course, should be two 
fold: the development of the ability “‘to 
do” and the cultivation of the ability 
“to enjoy’. In our institution both 
these ideals are kept in mind; active 
participation is available in the college 
choir and courses in general apprecia- 
tion are offered in the fine arts division. 


In the process of doing, both in chor- 
al works and instrumental, the single 
aim should not be technical ability in 
performance. ‘Teachers who concen- 
trate on two or three difficult pieces for 
several months tend to antagonize the 
pupil (or choir) against the music they 
are trying to teach. It is far better to 
introduce music of lesser difficulty but 
more variety, music of all kinds and 
from all periods. This develops tech- 
nique at a slower rate but creates a 
greater appreciation. ‘Technical mani- 
pulation of an advanced level is intro- 
duced once interest is established. 


In the college choir (35 members) 
it would be safe to say that only one or 
two members have a more than average 
ability in reading music. The majority 
of the group (80%) are music follow- 
ers, i.e. they can follow the direction of 
notation and have a little knowledge of 
time. The remainder are ‘musical 
sheep”? — they learn by note. 


With such a group any serious at- 
tempts at stressing perfection would 
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quickly deplete the membership. The 
complete exclusion of perfection as a 
goal, however, is not sacrificed. With- 
in each program it is our practice to 
select one or two works of greater diffi- 
culty. These often meet with great re- 
sistance from a few members but the 
majority usually persevere in study. It 
is found that the greatest satisfaction is 
often derived from these works. 


In the courses in appreciation of 
music although no actual “doing” is 
required, the art of listening to music 
for enjoyment is definitely an active, 
not a passive art. The art of listening is 
not a mere hearing of the music, but 
rather a conscious process of evaluation 
Complete attention along with the use 
of all previous musical knowledge must 
be stressed to the student in order to 
reach a satisfactory understanding. 
Therefore for greater appreciation 
there is a need for further study of all 
the aspects of music. Some of these 
features such as form, history, theory, 
etc., are dealt with in these courses 
supplying the student with the neces- 
sary knowledge for greater enjoyment. 


It is hoped that Sir George fulfils the 
aims of institutions in musical educa- 
tion by offering its students activities 
requiring both the physical “doing” 
and the mental ‘“‘doing” thereby creat- 
ing a better enjoyment of music. 

(Faculty Newsletter, SGWC) 
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